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with the conservative and evangelical criticism. His results are given 
under the three subdivisions of (i) "The Essence of Sin," (2) "The 
Origin of Sin," and (3) "The Consequences of Sin." Under the first of 
these divisions he finds that the ideas of innate and inherited sin are 
not as prominent in the biblical presentation as they have been 
commonly made in dogmatics. Further, that the idea of the counter- 
action of sin (presumably apart from divine grace) has been denied too 
often without any qualification, and needs to be given a place in the 
foreground in a true view of the subject. Finally, under the division 
of the origin of sin the author claims that in the Old Testament the 
ultimate cause of sin is represented as God himself, and that sin is 
somehow intimately associated with the flesh. Whatever appears frag- 
mentary and disjointed the author promises to articulate together and 
clear up in the second portion of the work. 

A. C. Zenos. 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 



After Pentecost, What? A Discussion of the Doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit in its Relation to Modern Christological 
Thought. By James M. Campbell, Author of Unto the Utter- 
most, and The Indwelling Christ. New York, Toronto, Chi- 
cago : Fleming H. Revell Co., 1897. ^P- 2 9&- t\. 
If to any of us the question which serves as the title of this valua- 
ble work seems somewhat questionable, and less fitted for its purpose 
than would have been something more explicit and less in need of 
explanation, we will remember that tastes differ and that no one may 
speak ill of a man because not quite pleased with his name. In call- 
ing his work "a discussion of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit," the 
author must not be understood as about to serve to his readers indi- 
gestible courses of metaphysics. This "discussion" is throughout 
eminently practical, stimulating, edifying. It has in it the breath of 
life and the power of downright conviction. It shows careful, reverent, 
devout study of Holy Scripture, whose authority seems to be accepted as 
adequate and final. It is also characterized by comprehensiveness of 
view and exposition, as appears from the subjects of its sixteen chap- 
ters. They treat successively of the Spirit in relation to Pentecost, 
Christ, God, worship, apprehension of truth, influx of life, character, 
holiness, authority, distribution of gifts, modes of operation, imparta- 
tion of power, production of works, the formation of society, religious 
enterprise, God's kingdom. The author does not seem to have a 
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hobby, to have written the book to advocate some peculiar view of his 
own in order to set the rest of the world right. We do, indeed, fall 
upon a passage now and then which seems to be open to question. In 
insisting that Christ by his Spirit is specially with his people since the 
day of Pentecost he is certainly right, but in making this presence the 
promised parousia (p. 18) he is as certainly unscriptural. Every use 
of the word in the New Testament is against his view. In laying such 
emphasis on the abiding presence and work of the Spirit in men of 
all times as to say : " The Bible might be destroyed [by ' destructive 
criticism '], but the incorruptible seed of the word within it would live 
on in human hearts," etc. (p. 74), he is at least liable to mislead, as he 
is in making the prophets of this day coordinate with the prophets of 
the Bible. His explanation of successful prayer for the conversion of 
men as being examples of " telepathy " (pp. 162, 163) will not com- 
mand universal assent as yet. But it is ungracious to call attention to 
such points when the work as a whole is so rich in manifold truth. 
The style of the book is good — clear, simple, epigrammatic, and anti- 
thetic, at times unduly so, but on the whole admirable. It is a valua- 
ble addition to the literature of the subject. 

Geo. D. B. Pepper. 
Colby University. 

The Providential Order of the World. "The Gifford 
Lectures," 1896-97. By Alexander Balmain Bruce, 
D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testament 
Exegesis in the Free Church College, Glasgow. New 
York: Chas. Scribner's Sons, 1897. Pp. 346, 8vo. $2. 

The principal aim of the author is twofold : to justify the theistic 
conception of the world, and to vindicate a providential order in the 
evolution of nature and history. Waiving traditional arguments for 
the existence of God, Dr. Bruce, agreeably to the " requirement " of Lord 
Gifford's lectureship, adheres in pursuing his purpose to strengthen 
belief in a divine order of the world to the "scientific method." That 
requirement, however, does not mean " that one must prove the being 
of God as you prove a proposition in Euclid ; " and he adds cate- 
gorically : " The thing cannot be done, and, if it could, it would not 
be worth doing " (p. 4). What is to be said " about God is to rest on 
observation of the world we live in, of nature, of man, of human his- 
tory." " Through man to God must be the line of proof for us" (p. 9). 
Or, as expressed elsewhere : " Man, the crown of creation, the key to 



